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“Caterpillar” for Odd Jobs 


It’s surprising how useful “Caterpillar” Tractors can be to a growing 
city—here they’re wrecking an old building in Roanoke, Virginia. They 
build new streets and help keep the old ones in shape. They clear the 
snow from sidewalk, avenue and skating pond. They build airports— 
leveling, draining, smoothing. The 


Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


. > a a «ee he, $1125 TWENTY .... $1975 
construction of a municipal golf FIFTEEN .. . . $1500 THIRTY ... . $2475 
course is a “Caterpillar” job. Often SIXTY . . . $4300 
there is heavy hauling to be done. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Wide tracks and extra power and EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Offices: Peoria, Illinois , 50 Church St.. New York , San Leandro, Calif 


amazing versatility make ““Cater- Holt Combined Harvesters + Russell Road Machinery 
pillars” useful the year round! Caterpillar” Tractors 
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Near Whittier, Los Angeles Co., Calif. Concrete paved, 56 feet wide 


Inviting—and Safe! 


WHAT better inspiration to motoring than roads that speed 
traffic, with safety? Invitingly wide highways of portland cement 
concrete. Delightfully smooth pavements that leave pleasant 
memories in your mind, as you drive. 

Concrete highways afford good traction even in wet weather. 
Tire-treads grip—and hold, on these safe highways. Concrete 
makes for cleanliness, too, and for a beauty that is enduring. 
The built-in smoothness of a concrete road means utmost com- 
fort in riding, and minimum expense for tires, gasoline, repairs. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
Offices in 32 Cities 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 
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ADMINISTRATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
DEMOCRACY 


EDITORIAL 


Did you ever consider how few of the con- 
troversies which pass for political issues in mu- 
nicipal government are really justifiable? The 
truth is that a real issue is rare in municipal 
affairs, that is, a fundamental difference of 
opinion as to whether something should or 
should not be done by the city. For the most 
part there is pretty general agreement in all 
cities as to what is to be done. In fact, prac- 
tically everything undertaken in any city in 
any year must be done. There is then little dis- 
pute as to issues in this sense. But in most 
American cities controversies are constantly 
arising as to whether work upon which every- 
body is agreed has been carried on honestly, 
economically, and in the best possible manner. 
It is upon such questions that in most Amer- 
ican cities campaigns are fought, mayors and 
councils elected and defeated, and the admin- 
istrative service disrupted and reconstituted. 

Obviously, in any government intelligently 
organized and supported by enlightened pub- 
lic opinion it would not ordinarily be necessary 
or possible to raise questions of honesty and 
efficiency in administration as campaign issues. 
In a government so organized and supported 
we should be able to expect those attributes of 
public administration as a matter of course. 
That we cannot reasonably have such expecta- 
tions as to the government of most American 
cities indicates how far we yet are from the 
general establishment of local government upon 
a basis meriting intelligent acceptance. 

This condition testifies strongly to the fact 
that we in America are still dominated by the 
ideas of democracy in its first phases. As orig- 
inally conceived, it was thought that democ- 
racy would complete itself when, by the popu- 
lar control of government, abuse of power 
could be prevented. The central ideas of the 
movement at that stage were liberty and equal- 
ity of treatment; and for the simple society of 
our revolutionary period that was very nearly 
enough. But under present conditions any gov- 


ernment which goes no farther utterly fails to 
meet the demands of this modern age. It is 
now necessary to add to the negative and re- 
straining democratic virtues of liberty and jus- 
tice the positive attribute of service. Liberty, 
justice, service, better describe the urge of 
present-day democracy than the liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity proclaimed by our demo- 
cratic forefathers. 

It is this demand for service which will 
either remake our municipal governments or 
ring down the curtain on democracy in Amer- 
ican cities. To render the sort of service now 
demanded without creating a tax burden that 
will be intolerable calls for administrators who 
are capable of planning, organizing, and direct- 
ing vast and intricate programs of public work 
and endeavor. Executives are needed who are 
not only as good as those in charge of large- 
scale private enterprises but better, because the 
job is more difficult. Ultimately only those 
trained for and experienced in public service 
will suffice. If calamity is to be avoided, the 
day of even the able and well-intentioned ama- 
teur municipal executive must be ended. 

Thus administration and administrators 
loom as considerations of first importance to 
the future of popular government. As to mu- 
nicipal administration, it is clear that unless 
we are able to place it on such a basis that its 
honesty and efficiency will not normally be 
questioned we shall necessarily record a failure 
of popular government in cities. That the task 
of placing municipal administration on such a 
basis is not an impossible one has already been 
amply demonstrated. Therein lies more hope 
for America’s political future than in any other 
single accomplishment. 
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Executive Committee Meeting 

Meetings of the executive and research 
committees of our Association were held here 
in Chicago, on July 12. Among some of the 
more important matters which claimed the at- 
tention of the executive committee were the 
Fort Worth Convention; general matters per- 
tained to Pusttic MANAGEMENT; city man- 
agement literature; relation of this Association 
with district city managers’ associations and 
with county managers; joint committee work 
with other associations interested in allied 
fields; general committee work; and member- 
ship. 

The research committee also held a very 
important meeting, and it is quite likely that 
they will have a very significant announcement 
to make in the early fall. 


Dr. Hatton’s Editorial 


Dr. A. R. Hatton’s editorial, which opens 
this issue, will, of course, be read with a great 
deal of interest and profit. No one can expose 
himself to the “straight from the shoulder” 
statements of Dr. Hatton without having the 
limits of his vision extended. 

It gives us a great deal of pleasure to an- 
nounce that this feature for next month will be 
contributed by one of America’s most progres- 
sive mayors. Honorable Murray Seasongood, 
mayor of Cincinnati, has consented to contrib- 
ute the signed editorial for the September is- 
sue. 


Dr. May Opens Special Series 

City managers have at times been accused 
of lacking a sufficiently broad background for 
their work. We shall neither affirm nor deny 
this accusation, but if it is true, we suggest as 
a remedy a careful reading of the special series 
of articles, the first of which appears in this is- 
sue. This series, which was announced in the 
July issue, was designed for the specific purpose 
of giving the readers of this magazine a fuller 
appreciation of the development, growth, and 
legal status of local government administration. 
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The first article, by Dr. Samuel C. May, of the 
University of California, entitled, “The De-| 
velopment of City Government in America,” 
deserves a careful perusal by every one inter- 
ested in the evolution of local government or- 
ganization. The second article of this series, 
entitled, “The City as a Municipal Corpora- 
tion,” being prepared by Dr. William B. Mun- 
ro of Harvard University, will appear in the 
September issue. 


Is Municipal Administration a Science? 

Walter Matscheck, director, Kansas City 
Public Service Institute, will come to grips with 
this question in the next isste of PusBtic Man- 
AGEMENT. Mr. Matscheck has given this sub- 
ject a great deal of serious thought and time. 
His long service in municipal research and his 
close contact with municipal government in 
actual operation particularly qualifies him for] 
this assignment. 





Fort Worth Convention 

City managers, mayors, councilmen, and] 
others interested in local government admin-| 
istration should draw a red line around Novem- 
ber 20-23 inclusive, and reserve these days for 
a trip to the southland. Mr. Carr, city manager 
of Fort Worth, and host to the convention this 
year, is preparing for the biggest attendance on | 
record. Bert C. Wells, first vice-president, has} 
already been appointed chairman of an attend-| 
ance committee, the personnel of which is an- 
nounced in the News of the Month section. 
This committee will begin work at once. The 
executive committee also appointed President, 
Rigsby, O. E. Carr, and the executive secre: | 
tary as a program committee. 


Visitors 

The city managers who visited headquar-| 
ters last month included R. W. Rigsby, Bert 
C. Wells, H. F. Burkholder, E. P. Bridges, C.| 
M. Osborn, H. G. Otis, C. A. Bingham, O. E. 
Carr, Stephen B. Story, Wilder M. Rich, and | 
A. E. Hueneryager. Samuel C. May and Louis 
Brownlow, members of the research commit: | 
tee, also called. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF-CITY GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICA 


’, of the 
he De-| By SAMUEL C. MAY 
nerica,” Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California 
ic To the student of social organization there | FEDERAL PLAN WipELY ADOPTED AT FIRST 
— t-} is perhaps no more striking development in all When our national government was estab- 
> Serl€s,} history than the growth of the American city, |ished in 1789, there were written into the fed- 
. heel and the fluctuations of governmental types and eral Constitution certain almost universally ac- 
; practices which follow one another in rapid cepted political theories which had grown out 
rin the succession in an endeavor to adjust a priori of a rather unique experience. It was an age of 
democratic theory to the necessities of modern resistance to government—government which 
e? urban life. No attempt will be made in this heretofore had been imposed by king or power- 
as City short article to recite in detailed chronological ful group. The people who had settled America 
ips with order the various forms of organization which were particularly opposed to any restraint by 
c Man.) Sm to predominate in this evolution, except officials. Most of them had come to this coun- 
his sub-| °° illustrate what to the writer seem the funda- try to escape political or religious restrictions, 
d tie mental causes underlying the general trend. and hoped to work out their individual des- 
and his} Raprp GRowTH AccoMPANIED By Corruption "MES without interference. Government wa 
ment in The rapid growth of the modern city is not — or eo ors " ae 
him fal St’ but limited to as few functions as even the sim- 





restricted to America but is found in all those 
countries which have been affected by the in- 
troduction of the scientific inventions of mod- 
ern times. America has, however, offered a pe- 


ple conditions of the times required. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that governmental pow- 
ers were distributed in such a way that checks 


en, and culiar setting for the interplay of forces not = pa genre “yew a ope — rs 
admin- “ nei J ‘vilizati give to no one official sufficient authority to 
Novell ene in the older European civi ecaae accomplish much harm. Before the nineteenth 
fave ta ve has aenpte ws eer gem Nowhere century was far advanced, city governments 
manager! se os pow : een SO Tapia, Changes So Pro- blindly copied the federal plan as an unchal- 
; a nounced, or type of organization so varied. lenged instrument of democracy. 
tion this | An undeveloped wilderness which only a 
lance 0M} century ago contained a few scattered villages LiTTLe ATTENTION GrveN PuBLIc AFFAIRS 
ent, has} with simple needs, has now become the most In the early days American political life 
attend: | highly industrialized civilization the world has _ had retained the aristocratic traditions of Eng- 
h is an-) ever known. The physical conquest of the con- lish experience, but with the increasing influ- 
— tinent is a great tribute to a virile people, but ence of the western frontier came a feeling of 
use The! the very conditions and qualities which made political equality which insisted that public 
a possible this achievement created difficulties office should be distributed frequently among 
e sec 


—_~ 


' 
: 


which we have been slow to recognize and only 
recently able in part to overcome. At the close 
of the nineteenth century, American municipal 
government had the deserved reputation of be- 
ing both corrupt and inefficient; but although a 


the citizens, and, with the growth of political 
parties, distributed among those who had been 
victorious at the polls. Most men were too 
busy taking advantage of the economic oppor- 


tunities which a tremendously rich but unde- 

oy, Bert? ,. ; : ner nt ae : ‘ 
+ ig lingering heritage of distrust and suspicion still veloped continent presented, to pay very much 
ye 7 persists almost everywhere, there are today attention to the affairs of city government with 
. 4) Many municipal achievements which do credit which they had little contact, and the actual 
ich, and To. EE . eran Ahe 2 A : 

. | to our institutions. The causes which brought participation in municipal affairs gravitated to 
1d Louis : : ; ; : . 
nile about the earlier deplorable situation and the a class of men who were unable to succeed in 
CO - 





methods by which reform was brought about 
are intricate and involved, but there may be 
traced throughout, general movements which 
can be at least partially explained. 


the competition of ordinary pursuits. As the 
problems of city life were intensified, the de- 
mands for municipal services increased, until 
contracts and patronage assumed a financial 
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importance. The decentralized and disintegrat- 
ed structure which in theory had been the 
means by which municipal government might 
be made democratic, or at least prevented from 
being autocratic and tyrannical, resulted in the 
absence of power, authority, and responsibility 
in any legally recognized official. 


THE Po.uiticat Boss OsptTAIns CONTROL 


It was inevitable that under these circum- 
stances real control would come into the hands 
of that person who could co-ordinate the va- 
rious agencies of government, and manipulate 
them for his own purposes. The party machine 
and the political boss grew naturally out of 
these conditions. As governmental action be- 
gan to affect the various economic groups who 
wished to profit by favors which municipal 
governments could give, and certain sordid ele- 
ments of city life attempted to avoid interfer- 
ence with their questionable activities, there 
grew up a strange combination of interests will- 
ing and able to make the position of political 
boss one of financial profit. His position could 
be maintained only by the control of voters, 
among the most easily manipulated of whom 
were the newly arrived immigrants who were 
swarming into our cities. The rapid extension 
of the suffrage was an important factor in the 
process. This organized voting power was ex- 
tremely valuable to the national parties, which 
struggled for advantage regardless of the fact 
that their political platforms and principles 
had no relationship to municipal problems. 
The whole process gradually developed into a 
vicious circle, which perpetuated itself because 
of its very sordidness, making active interest in 
municipal politics repugnant and distasteful to 
the better element for the reason that one 
could not participate without being suspected 
of an ulterior motive. Capable and honest men 
refused to be contaminated by an activity 
which had come to be considered as incurably 
corrupt. 

Many other factors helped to maintain this 
situation. The absence of a central national 
agency to advise cities resulted in a lack of 
comparative experience, and the great variety 
of charters merely perpetuated local mis- 
takes or confused the situation with patchwork 
amendments. The transient character of our 
population, moving ever westward, made of 
cities a temporary abode resulting in a lack of 
local tradition and pride; and the easy toler- 
ance of an optimistic people prevented the 
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mobilization of the forces of reform until the 
increasing cost and effect of maladministration 
became a real factor to every taxpayer and citi- 
zen. Such were the conditions during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. 


FAILURE OF EARLY ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE 
ADMINISTRATION 

The early attempts at improvement con- 
sisted in the formation of special boards and 
commissions to handle certain problems apart 
from the general political structure, in the hope 
that a different class of men might be interest- 
ed. For a considerable period of our municipal 
history new functions were developed inde- 
pendent of the regular machinery of city gov- 
ernment and placed in the hands of administra- 
tive boards. When inefficiency and corruption | 
threatened the very peace and safety of the 
community, the state government stepped in to 
restrict, and at times actually to administer, 
the affairs of many cities. Neither of these ex- 
periments, however, accomplished the expected 
results. Boards and commissions further dif- 
fused responsibility and increased the names on 
the ballot to a number so large that the voter 
could not have information on the candidates 
he was expected to select for office. This mere- 
ly accentuated party and boss control. (An ex- 
ception is found in the case of school and li- 
brary boards where the keen interest of parents | 
has made political manipulation more diffi- | 
cult.) The essentially rural composition of | 
state legislatures prevented an understanding | 
of municipal problems and lent itself to the in- | 
fluence of these same forces, which now found 
it as easy to obtain privilege and profit at the 
state capitol as through the local boss. 








REFORM AGENCIES ORGANIZE TO PREVENT | 
ABUSES 

The situation became intolerable in the 
early nineties and the almost universal dissatis- 
faction found expression in the first organized 
attempts to find a remedy. A great wave of 
public sentiment caused the foundation of large 
organizations devoted to the study of munici- 
pal problems and a concentrated effort for re- 
form. The National Conference on City Gov- 
ernment, the National Municipal League, the 
Civil Service Reform League, and the Short 
Ballot greatly influenced that 
movement which was to make municipal gov- | 
ernment respectable. 
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It is not surprising that the first programs 
were directed toward the prevention of abuses, 
and consisted largely in efforts for a return of 
control to the voter. Home rule, the Australian 
ballot, the direct primary, the non-partisan 
ballot, and agitation for a short ballot, were 
based upon the assumption that if control were 
returned to the local electorate and machinery 
provided for the selection of representative offi 
cials, the cleansing result upon the body politic 
would recreate the interest of the voters who 
could now effectively participate in municipal 
affairs. Civil service reform was to break up 
the organization of politically appointed city 
employees whose jobs had depended upon re- 
lations with the old machine. It is quite evi- 
dent that these early political reforms were 
necessary preliminaries to the installation of a 
constructive program of municipal achieve- 
ment. The present great structure of admin- 
istrative services could not be built until the 
mud had been cleared away and a solid foun- 
dation established. And although civil-service 
reform was a part of the program, it was based 
not so much on the idea of securing adequate 
personnel as that of preventing political inter- 
ference. The organized campaign of reform, 
and the efforts of existing officials to retain 
their power, resulted in bitter contests which 
directed the attention of the entire American 
people to this problem, with the result that 
cities began to compare experiences and look 
about for new remedies which might be applied 
to their particular problems. It was not until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century that a 
small part of our people began to suspect that 
the controlling factor in the chaotic and deplor- 
able situation might have been their blind ac- 
ceptance of a theory of government and a re- 
sulting type of organization which was not 
adaptable to governmental treatment of the 
problems of city life. 


COMMISSION PLAN AWAKENS NEW ATTITUDE 


In the year 1900 a type of governmental 
organization which departed from the tradi- 
tional mayor-council plan attracted tremen- 
dous interest because of the spectacular cir- 
cumstances surrounding its inception. In an 
effort to recover from the effects of the great 
catastrophe of a tidal wave, Galveston, Texas, 
ignoring all theories of the separation of pow- 
ers, met the crisis by turning over its entire 
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government to a group of five men who acted 
collectively as the representative branch, and 
individually as administrators. In this period 
of widespread political house-cleaning many 
cities turned toward the new type, and the com- 
mission form of government was extensively 
copied because it seemed to strike effectively at 
the outstanding political defects of machine 
control. The progressive movements toward 
direct popular control incorporated the initia- 
tive, the referendum, and the recall as a part of 
the charter changes. Although this movement 
was not universal, the effect of it was felt al- 
most everywhere in a new optimism and atti- 
tude toward local public affairs. 


NEED OF EXECUTIVE HEAD EMPHASIZED 


But those who had hoped to bring about 
municipal achievement by making local gov- 
ernment popular and democratic were destined 
to be disappointed, for they had failed to take 
into consideration the fact that the election of 
representative and honest men to public posi- 
tion constitutes but one of the necessary ele- 
ments in successful conduct of governmental 
affairs. There still remains the actual perform- 
ance of administrative services which is the 
very heart of the municipal problem. The size, 
number, diversity, cost, and technical charac- 
ter of municipal functions require a definite or- 
ganization in order that a co-ordinated, effi- 
cient, and economic service may result. This 
important phase of the problem had been neg- 
lected in the all-absorbing attitude of distrust 
and repression, and the emphasis was directed 
toward the negative task of preventing graft 
and corruption rather than to the positive pro- 
gram of satisfactorily meeting increased mu- 
nicipal needs. The early popularity of the com- 
mission form of government must be attributed 
to the period of awakened dissatisfaction and 
change, but it played an important part in the 
evolution of reform. It broke down the old 
prejudices, helped create a new optimism, 
shortened the ballot, and was closely related 
to the decreased power of the party machine. 
On its first waves of success it carried the inter- 
est and participation of new groups in the elec- 
torate which raised the tone of politics. Its 
great contribution was that it paved the way 
for future forms. 

Although commission government was a 
temporary improvement over the conditions of 
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the past, it soon became evident that its inher- 
ent defects prevented results of permanent 
value. The division of municipal functions into 
separate departments, the elective heads of 
which were each individually responsible to the 
voters on next election day, was certain to pro- 
duce either a struggle among the commissioners 
for political power by the development of their 
respective activities, with combinations for 
log-rolling, or unanimous acquiescence in the 
demands of all. In either case, the system en- 
couraged lack of co-ordination, overlapping 
duplication, inefficiency, and waste. But in ad- 
dition to this administrative weakness was the 
diffusion of power which permitted the shifting 
of responsibility with the resulting lack of dem- 
ocratic control. 

The American people were still fearful that 
the concentration of authority or power would 
offer greater dangers for evil than opportunities 
for good. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES ARE APPLIED 
But other forces were at work. American 
business and industry had met the problem of 
increased size and complexity through the con- 
centration of capital into a highly integrated 
organization known as the corporation, which, 
because of its wide distribution of ownership, 
offered problems of administration and control 
not very different from those of government. 
The increasing tax rate had made general econ- 
omy more important to business than its share 
of the costly privileges maintained through po- 
litical contributions, and the traditions which 
had kept successful men from taking an active 
part in politics did not prevent those most in- 
terested in efficiency and economy from setting 
up critical fact-finding agencies outside the 
legal structure. The earlier study and applica- 
tion of scientific principles to industry, now 
known as “scientific management,” were al- 
most coincident, in time, with the development 
of a similar attitude toward government which 
found expression in bureaus of municipal re- 
search. Beginning in New York in 1906, these 
organizations spread throughout the land in an 
endeavor to apply to government those prac- 

tices which had made industry successful. 

TENDENCY TOWARD CENTRALIZATION 
The last fifteen years had seen a gradual 
disappearance of the exploded theory that safe- 
ty depends upon the diffusion of power among 
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many officials selected for short terms, a theory 
which becomes increasingly impractical with 
size and complexity. The necessary activities 
of the modern city demand a multitude of in- 
terrelated services which require the applica- 
tion of specialized knowledge and integrated 
organization; and it is indeed fortunate that 





the modern machinery of budgetary control, | 


accounting and reporting, personnel adminis- | 


tration, purchasing and audit, not only permits | 


the needed co-ordination for efficient and eco- 
nomic performance but also increases the op- 
portunity for democratic control. 

These forces have recently found expres- 
sion in the strong-mayor and in the council- 
manager forms of government, and although 
both are undoubtedly great improvements over 
former types, there is a steadily increasing con- 
viction that the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment is the most satisfactory which Amer- 
ica has yet produced. 

Its spread since 1914 is an indication of a 
new attitude toward municipal affairs and a 
willingness to provide adequate machinery for 
the ever increasing demands of modern urban 
life. In it we find, with those modifications 
which the difference in comparative objectives 
make practical, the application to government 
of those principles of organization under which 
American industry has grown into an enviable 
position of leadership throughout the world. 
In this process there has been a gradual lessen- 
ing of state legislative control; but as prob- 
lems once local assume importance for a wider 
area, an increasing supervision by state admin- 
istrative authorities seems inevitable. 


SUMMARY 

Such in brief has been the general trend in 
the development of our municipal institutions, 
growing out of the unusual conditions of Amer- 
ican life. The simple agricultural villages have 
become great cities; and the restrictive type of 
organization, resulting from distrust and fear, 
has slowly given way to the necessities of a new 
complex environment which calls for a positive 
action on a large scale. The improvements 
have been unevenly spread throughout the 
land, and in many places there still lingers the 
remnants of the old days. But in the aggregate 
our recent progress is a great achievement in 
democracy which promises well for the future 
of the American city. 
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PREQUALIFICATION OF BIDDERS ON PUBLIC 
WORKS CONTRACTS 


By PHILIP A. BEATTY, M. Am. Soc. C.E. 
Staff Engineer, Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia 
A movement to control the irresponsible contractor on public works is gaining strength; and 
according to Mr. Beatty, prequalification, an ancient and satisfactory restrictive method, seems 


the most practicable means of control. 


Prequalification in this discussion means 
the determination of responsibility of a con- 
tractor before permitting him to bid on public 
works. Advantages claimed for prequalifica- 
tion are that the awarding officer avoids the 
embarrassment of rejecting an irresponsible 
contractor’s low bid and the importunity of 
those interested in writing his bond. He avoids 
the criticism of those who would impugn his 
motives; and an injunction, should he attempt 
to award to a higher bidder. The unqualified 
contractor saves the time and expense of pre- 
paring his bid and the publicity and injury of 
having it rejected. The qualified contractor 
meets intelligent and responsible competition 
and does not have to compete with ignorance 
and recklessness. 

Law and medicine have for centuries re- 
quired prequalification of their practitioners. 
In many states engineers and surveyors must 
be examined and licensed before practicing. 
Real estate brokers are to be licensed in Penn- 
sylvania. Candidates for city employment 
must qualify before the civil service commis- 
sion. Professions and trades prosper by clos- 
ing their portals to promiscuous practitioners, 
and the public is much benefited by the re- 
straint placed upon the irresponsible. 

Prequalification is favored by responsible 
contractors, for without this safeguard they 
find their work snatched from them by inex- 
perienced men whose underestimating fre- 
quently leads to default; by gamblers, who 
bid low and hope for “lucky breaks”; by 
sharks, who make up for low bids by shoddy 
workmanship, bribing inspectors and beating 
subcontractors and material men. Public offi- 
cials favor it because it tends to relieve offi- 
cials of the responsibility of rejecting low bids 
or trying to wring good work from incompe- 
tent contractors. 


I. CONDITIONS IN CONTRACTING REQUIRING 
A REMEDY 

In most places at present anyone can bid 

on public works; and the more he underrates 


the difficulties, the more cost items he forgets 
to include, the better his chance of being low 
bidder. The huge building programs of late 
years have caused a heavy flow of new men to 
this field. In the recent man and mulepower 
days, many got a sound start with little be- 
side energy and a vocabulary. But work is 
now heavier and more dangerous. It requires 
more capital and more management, and 
money can be lost more rapidly. The time ele- 
ment is vital; machinery is supplanting man 
and mulepower; steel and scheduled work have 
supplanted lime-mortar masonry and leisure. 
The contractor must be more than a construc- 
tor. He must know markets and buying, me- 
chanical equipment, organization, manage- 
ment, cost-keeping. This knowledge is not 
generated spontaneously in the contractor. He 
must learn through a long apprenticeship with 
one who knows. 


RESPONSIBILITY VS. IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Between responsibility and irresponsibil- 
ity the difference may be small but vital. In 
meaning, “responsibility” is elastic. Size bears 
no relation to responsibility. A small man may 
be highly responsible within his classification; 
a big man out of his classification either as to 
kind or magnitude may be irresponsible. 
Either, within his classification, may overload 
and become irresponsible. Whoever incurs a 
responsibility which he cannot fulfil or can ful- 
fil only by a fluke, or loss to others; whoever 
takes a gambler’s chance, or expects to win by 
unethical methods, or overloads through greed, 
or robs the job to pay extraneous debts, is irre- 
sponsible. 

The committee on ethics of the Associated 
General Contractors of America has attempt- 
ed to define “responsibility,” as used in that 
organization’s motto, “Skill, Integrity, Respon- 
sibility.” Their definition is “knowledge, abil- 
ity and will-to-do.” Knowledge is the “fruit 
of long and varied experience, acquired under 
someone who furnished the responsibility.” 


* Constructor, January, 1924, p. 52. 
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Ability to organize, to sense market conditions, 
and to execute has to be developed under simi- 
lar tutelage. Will is compounded of “honesty, 
loyalty, self-respect, optimism, resourcefulness, 
and courage, not one of which can be lacking.” 
The committee requires the contractor to have 
(1) previously executed a similar contract of 
at least half the amount of his bid; (2) ample 
and suitable equipment definitely available; 
(3) a clean record of past contracts, success- 
fully fulfilled; (4) a general high reputation 
founded on consistent performance and good 
character; and (5) a net worth of sound and 
liquid assets equal to 20 per cent of all the 
work under way, including the new bid. 


SURVIVAL OF THE IRRESPONSIBLE 

Many contractors would never start or 
would soon fade from view but for help from 
those whose interests would be best served by 
their elimination—namely, the awarding offi- 
cial, the surety company, the equipment and 
material men, and the responsible contractors. 
Without bond, they could not get the award; 
but their credit rises with the award in pros- 
pect so that they can get the bond. Once they 
have the award and the bond, equipment and 
material men extend credit, being further pro- 
tected by the lien laws. Without support, how- 
ever, from their responsible contractor clients, 
who pay their bills, equipment and material 
men would fail. 


THE RESPONSIBLE CONTRACTOR’S HANDICAP 


The responsible contractor in his bid must 
take account of all costs, including overhead 
and equipment. Each expense must be reflect- 
ed in his estimate. A competitor who has no 
organization, hence no overhead; no equip- 
ment, hence no equipment costs; perhaps no 
reputation, or one he may be glad to lose, is a 
severe handicap. 


II. THe Errect ON THE PUBLIC 

Millions of public money have been wast- 
ed through repairs, replacements, and delays 
due to poor workmanship, because of irrespon- 
sibility on the part of the contractor. Belief 
that price alone is to be considered because the 
city has its inspection and engineering forces 
to assure good workmanship, and a surety bond 
to assure the contractor’s responsibility and 
reimburse the city for all losses, is erroneous. 
Neither fully protects. 
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THE PUBLIC OFFICIAL’S PROBLEM 

The public official’s problem is to let the 
contract to a responsible low bidder and see 
that it is completed according to plans and 
specifications. The usual system is to open all 
bids offered and then decide whether the low 
bidder is competent. If he is not, the official 
may then (1) reject all bids and readvertise, 
with the consequent delay and added cost, and 
risk having the same bidder low again; (2) 
award to an irresponsible bidder; or (3) award 
to a competent man at a higher price. The 
official’s discretion will not be questioned by 
the courts if properly exercised, but the hu- 
man element of error subjects him to the risk 
of what may or may not be unjust and injuri- 


ous interference and criticism. The low bidder | 
will bring pressure to bear to obtain the award, | ©" 


aided by the surety agents and sometimes by 
the banks; and enjoin the award to a higher 
bidder. Press and public seldom understand 
the technical reasons governing an award, and 
both may become harshly critical of the offi- 
cial’s judgment and integrity; so much so, in 
fact, that he approaches a letting under a 
heavy strain, fearful of the incompetent low 
bidder and of the stand which he may have to 
take. The situation imposes an unfair and un- 
necessary stress, besides requiring an integrity, 
a stamina, and a discretion which all do not 
possess. 
THE FIELD WORK 

With the work let to a competent, experi- 
enced, properly financed organization at a 
proper price, supervision is easy; the parts fit 
and operate together with little friction; ma- 
terial arrives as required; equipment is kept 
working; breakdowns are quickly repaired; 
energy and optimism pervade all. But with the 
incompetent, losing contractor, the engineer 
must alternately nurse and battle, his only ul- 
timate recourse being to stop the work. If he 
interferes in its operation before the contractor 
has defaulted, the owner is in the technical po- 
sition of a defaulter, and both the engineer and 
the owner would be at the contractor’s mercy. 


THE BOND 
The surety bond guarantees that—barring 
escape on technicalities—the contract will be 
somehow completed within the contract price, 
but it is emphatically stated by a surety offi- 
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cial’ “that a surety bond executed for a con- 
tractor does not of necessity or otherwise guar- 
antee the sufficiency of the contractor’s price, 
nor his experience, nor his financial responsi- 
bility nor that the contractor will not 
default or that he will do all that is called for 
in his contract.” 

The surety company’s chief concern seems 
to be the contractor’s ability to reimburse the 
surety company, the same official stating: 
“Seldom, if ever, are new and inexperienced 
contractors able to secure corporate suretyship 
unless they possess ample financial ability to 
offset what is lacking in the way of experience,” 
so that ‘while an inexperienced contractor may 
not make a profit or may even sustain a loss, 
in most cases the only person to suffer is the 
contractor himself.” But is this true? 


WHO PAYS? 


The bond does not reimburse the taxpayer 
for business and rental losses due to unfinished 
structures: losses of time; wear and tear on 


vehicles; maintenance of detours; replacement, 
| repair, and maintenance costs caused by im- 


proper construction. Premium costs, except on 


| paving, bridge work, and dredging, are reported 
| as 11% per cent on the amount of the contract 


price for twenty-four months’ protection. 
These premiums are paid by the people. When 
the underwriting standards are relaxed and 


| loss results from bonding irresponsible con- 
| tractors, the surety company does not pay the 
| losses, but they are transmitted through their 


rates to the contractors and thence to the coun- 
try as a whole.’ 


III. PREQUALIFICATION AS A METHOD OF 
DEALING WITH THE IRRESPONSIBLE 
CONTRACTOR 


Prequalification is a means of placing con- 


tracting on a firmer business basis by establish- 


ing lists of contractors qualified to bid on work 
of various classes and magnitudes. The lists 
should be prepared by boards, which base their 
decisions on evidence furnished by the appli- 
cants. To facilitate this, a Joint Conference on 
Construction Practices,‘ consisting of repre- 

* Richard Deming, vice-president of the American 
Surety Company of New York, in a letter to E. J. 
Thomas, Memphis, Tennessee, October 30, 1926. 

See open letter by Edmund J. Donegan, General 
Counsel, Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company 
otf New York, November 20, 10926 


‘ 


1150 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 
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sentatives from national organizations of state 
highway officials, architects, consulting, civil, 
and mechanical engineers, general contractors, 
highway exhibitors, and casualty and surety 
agents, in 1925 issued forms for standard ques- 
tionnaires, including an experience question- 
naire, a plan and equipment questionnaire, and 
a financial statement. The use of these was 
recommended to elicit the information required 
to make up the classifications. 


HOW USED 

It is proposed that once yearly the con- 
tractor file with the board copies of these ques- 
tionnaires. Thereafter, no experience ques- 
tionnaire would be required, except when trans- 
fer is requested. The financial statement might 
be required, twice or four times a year, or per- 
haps only currently with an award. An equip- 
ment questionnaire would be required with 
each bid because equipment varies with each 
job. How frequently transfers might be made 
and how short a time before a letting a new 
applicant might file his papers are questions 
upon which few guides exist. But it seems un- 
desirable to obstruct transfers unnecessarily. 
New applicants must allow sufficient time be- 
fore a letting for an investigation of their cre- 
dentials. 

WHERE USED 

Prequalification has been used principally 
on highway work. For over two years Wiscon- 
sin has registered and classified those who wish 
to bid, with satisfactory results. lowa requires 
a new contractor to submit his qualifications at 
least five days before the letting. In Kentucky 
the plan and equipment questionnaire must 
be filed with every proposal submitted; the 
financial statement and experience question- 
naire with the first proposal and every six 
months thereafter, or oftener if requested. At- 
lanta is reported to have adopted prequalifica- 
tion on public works costing over $5,000. A 
New Jersey law’ requires prequalification on 
public works. The chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, U.S. Department of Agriculture, re- 
ports (April 20, 1929) that the Bureau has 
prequalified for about two years and found it 
satisfactory. A Philadelphia ordinance’ pro- 
poses the filing of questionnaires not later than 
ninety-six hours prior to the opening of bids. 

* Laws 


* Now before council. 


of New Jersey, 1928, chap. 180, p. 358. 
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BY WHOM ADVOCATED 

Prequalification was recommended by a 
joint committee of the Associated General Con- 
tractors and the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, Chicago, November 12, 
1928; by the Philadelphia City Contract Com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor of Philadelphia 
in 1928; by the Interdepartmental Committee 
of the same city, 1929; by a committee of the 
Philadelphia chapter of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; and by numerous indi- 
vidual engineers and governmental officials. 


IV. OBJECTIONS TO PREQUALIFICATION 

An objection heard is that the question- 
naires are too complicated. Where good book- 
keeping is practiced, this objection would not 
hold, but contractors who are lax in this re- 
spect would probably experience some difficul- 
ty. It would seem, however, that contractors 
should keep accurate books, for their clients’ 
safety if not for their own. 

Another objection is that prequalification 
may expose the contractor’s private affairs to 
his detriment. But his banker’s inquisition is 
not opposed on this ground. He should, of 
course, have assurance that only under excep- 
tional circumstances would the information 
supplied by him be accessible to others than 
those officials who are required to pass upon it. 

Will prequalification facilitate combines 
to restrict competition? No existing controls 
will be lost under prequalification. Contractors 
form great organizations, following the trend of 
the times; but it is questionable if they can 
ever close the field to small men, because the 
distribution of work and its character would 
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probably render it uneconomical. Prequalifica. 
tion can neither retard nor accelerate this tend. 
ency. Contractors dare not combine in re 
straint of trade so long as public work may be 
done by day labor. 

Will prequalification shut out the beginner 
and restrict the field to old and rich concerns} 
Most men must begin in a humble capacity 
with some responsible organization and therg 
acquire training and experience for independ, 
ent work. Under prequalification younger 
would be welcomed in the lower classifications, 
their advance depending on themselves alone 
An impartial body passing on the fitness of ap. 
plicants protects not only the public but the 
men themselves, preventing the premature as. 
sumption of burdens which might crush them 

The classified lists probably should be 
made up by boards, which should inspire mor 
confidence than individuals; and a contractor 
having additional evidence to present should be 
privileged to reopen a case in which an advers¢ 
decision has been rendered. | 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 
On private work, bids are requested on 
from those contractors believed to be respon 
sible. The movement to control the irrespon 
sible contractor on public works is gainin 
strength; and prequalification, an ancient ané 
satisfactory restrictive method, seems the mos 
practicable means. It seems applicable to con 
struction contracts, and no more subject td 
abuse than the existing system. Under a prop! 
erly standardized system, it should benefit al} 
connected with or affected by the construction 
industry. 


TRAINING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS AFTER ENTRY 
INTO THE SERVICE 


By EMERY E. OLSON 


Director, Division of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


Back in 1926 a small group of men en- 
gaged in public administration, led by J. W. 
Charleville, city manager of Glendale, Califor- 
nia, called at the office of Dr. R. B. von Klein- 
Smid, president of the University of Southern 
California, at Los Angeles, and expressed the 
hope that some type of school for the man al- 
ready in public administration might be made 
available. In August, 1928, the “‘First Annual 


Short Course” for public administrators wag 
held at this institution, and over 700 publi 
officials and others attended. 


New ScHoort LAuNCHED 
That the “First Annual Short Course” was 
a stimulating one in public affairs is proved by 
the fact that in March, 1929, there was openeé 
in the University of Southern California, 3 
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School of Citizenship and Public Administra- 
tion, which is a regularly organized professional 
school recognizing public administration and 
the field of public service in the same way the 
commerce, law, and engineering fields have 
been recognized in the past. Three co-ordi- 
nated divisions comprise this new school: first, 
a four-year full-time professional college cur- 
ricula leading to the professional degree, B.S. 
in public administration, and additional grad- 
uate curricula leading to the professional de- 
gree of M.S. in public administration; second, 
a part-time curricula, arranged for those al- 
ready engaged in public service, leading to cer- 
tificates in public administration, and for prop- 
erly qualified candidates credits are given 
toward degrees in public administration or 
other related fields; and third, an annual pub- 
lic administration short course, bringing na- 
tional authorities to southern California to lec- 
ture in special fields of public administration 
as a supplement to the first two departments of 
instruction. 

It is felt that this new school can be of 
service to each of the following three groups: 
first, persons already in active life who are in- 
terested in a broad training and preparation for 
the duties and the practice of citizenship; sec- 
ond, selected men and women preparing for 
careers in civic administration and research and 
for intelligent use of official relations to public 
organizations of national, state, and local char- 
acter; and third, men and women already en- 
gaged in public service desiring an organized 
plan of study which will bring together for the 
benefit of the public the resources of the Uni- 
versity and the practical knowledge of persons 
in public positions. 

The School of Citizenship and Public Ad- 
ministration holds classes in the Los Angeles 
city hall. Ten evening classes holding their 
sessions on a regular college basis have had as 
many as 145 people enrolled. 


“SECOND ANNUAL SHORT COURSE” 

The second annual summer session of this 
unique school of government was held from 
June 10 to June 21, 1929. The students—offi- 
cials and people actually engaged on the job 
during the year, 650 in number—came from 
four states and fifty-three different cities to 
study in college classrooms four to six hours 
per day, during the two-weeks period. 

Sixteen sections with curricula outlined in 
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sixteen different fields were in session—each 
section in session for one week; nine sections 
were held the first week and seven sections the 
second week. Each section was provided with a 
leader or instructor; and various combinations 
of lectures, papers, comment, and discussion 
helped to bring out the important points appro- 
priate to the subject and valuable to the par- 
ticular group in attendance in that section. 

The content of each course was outlined 
with the co-operation of the university by a 
committee of men engaged in governmental 
work. The courses offered covered the follow- 
ing subjects: public administration, housing, 
public buying, city planning and zoning, per- 
sonnel problems, special assessments, city clerk- 
ship administration, taxation, sanitary engi- 
neering, budgets, water supply, accounting, 
recreation and parks, municipal chemistry, 
juvenile welfare, and school trustees’ problems. 

A varied personnel attended the course this 
summer. The group included school superin- 
tendents and trustees, municipal researchers, 
building inspectors, civil service secretaries, 
city and county clerks, civic organization sec- 
retaries, comptrollers, treasurers, auditors, ac- 
countants, assessors, purchasing agents, public- 
works engineers, firemen, policemen, health 
officers, city attorneys, mayors, councilmen, 
city managers, city planning officials, recreation 
directors, probation officers, sanitary engineers, 
public utilities employees, social welfare work- 
ers, and a large number of citizens interested in 
semipublic work. 


EMPHASIS ON PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


The educational emphasis has been upon 
principles and methods of administration. All 
aspects of any subject are discussed. No reso- 
lutions are passed indorsing this or that plan as 
better than another. Legislative influence is to 
be effected through other channels. It is not a 
convention or an annual meeting. The atmos- 
phere of the university is prevalent. At one 
session of each section each day the leader lec- 
tures, and at the other session papers are dis- 
cussed by the class with the leader as a tech- 
nical advisor. Much remains yet to be done, 
but it is evident that towns which sent the 
members of their official staff out of good 
sportsmanship and to support a cause in 1928, 
sent them again in 1929, for information and 
inspiration; and there seems to be unanimous 
sentiment for a third session of the “short 
course” in April, 1930. 
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VETERANS IN THE SERVICE 


Each month under this heading will appear short biographical sketches of two members of 
the Association who have served as city managers for ten years or more. 


HARRISON G. OTIS 


Harrison Gray Otis is welcomed into “Vet- 
erans in the Service’’ as the first non-engineer- 
ing city manager to appear in this series. A 
varied business career and several schools of 
public administration prepared Mr. Otis for his 
managerial work. Born in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, in 1885, he is now forty-four years of age. 
He received his A.B. degree in 1907 from Olivet 
College (Michigan). From 1907 to 1914 Mr. 
Otis tried salesmanship, business management, 
insurance, and newspaper work in the states of 
Michigan, Colorado, and Massachusetts. After 
this wanderlust, he entered the graduate school 
of the University of Michigan in 1914 as the 
first student there to apply for the newly 
created degree of M.S. in municipal adminis- 
tration, and he was appointed to a city man- 
ager position before completing the course. Mr. 
Otis attended the Training School for Public 
Administration, New York (now the National 
Institution of Public Administration), in 1915; 
and in 1919 and 1920 he enrolled in the sum- 
mer school of community leadership of the 
American City Bureau. 

Mr. Otis’ first position as city manager was 
in Beaufort, South Carolina, where he served 
from 1915 to 1917. He next served as city 
manager in Auburn, Maine, for one year; and 
from 1919 to 1921 he was with the New York 
headquarters staff of the War Camp Commu- 
nity Service in charge of budgets, community 
buildings, and publicity. In 1921 Mr. Otis be- 
came city manager of Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, where he remained until 1927, at which 
time he became city manager of Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Otis was editor of the city manager 
section of The American City from 1918 to 
1920, and a contributing editor of the National 
Municipal Review, 1919-20. He is the author 
of sundry magazine articles on city govern- 
ment, public recreation, community buildings, 
and war memorials. He was founder, and for 
three years editor, of the City Manager Bul- 
letin (now PuBLIC MANAGEMENT), and editor 
of the yearbooks of the Association from 1917 
to 1921. 


Mr. Otis is a member of the National Mu- 
nicipal League and a former member of the 
League’s council. He is a life-member of the 
Museum of Natural History (New York); a 
member of the Rotary Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Wild Life League, the Pilgrim 
Society; vice-president general of the Sons of 
the American Revolution; and past president 
of the West Virginia Municipal League. Mr. 
Otis has long been intimately associated with 
the International City Managers’ Association, 
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serving as executive secretary from 1917 to 
1921; president, from 1925 to 1926; and a 
member of the executive committee from 1917 
to 1921 and from 1925 to 1929. He has at- 
tended all of the annual conventions and was 
particularly active in the formative years of 
the Association. 

Mr. Otis’s “instinct for pioneering and his 
firm belief in the soundness of the council- 
manager plan” influenced him to enter a “‘pro- 
fession in which the usefulness of trained men 
was a certainty.” As have most city managers, 
Mr. Otis has had to absorb endless punishment, 
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but he has always come back good-naturedly 
and with a smile—a fact to which he attributes 
his long service in the profession. Mr. Otis, says 
“there will always be city managers in spite 
of occasional political reversals and temporary 
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setbacks, and the tendency appears to be 
toward the employment of experienced men.” 
Mr. Otis further observes “if a manager can 
stand abuse long enough, he will lose his ama- 
teur standing and become a professional.” 


O. J. S. ELLINGSON 


QO. J. S. Ellingson is another city manager 
who brought to the city-manager profession a 
long record of successful engineering experi- 
ence. Although born on a Kansas farm forty- 
five years ago, he evidently forsook the “Sun- 
flower” state, for in 1902 he was graduated 
from Austin High School in Texas. He imme- 
diately entered the University of Texas, from 
which institution he received a C.E. degree in 
1900. 

After graduation Mr. Ellingson served for 
a time as inspector on construction of railroad 
bridges, draftsman, and checker for the Kansas 
City, Missouri, firm of Waddell & Hedrick. He 
then spent about one year as assistant engineer 
for the Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany, making estimates, designs, and details 
for bridges, buildings, and foundations. For 
the academic year, 1908—9, he returned to his 
Alma Mater as instructor in charge of the 
school of drawing. The following year he again 
became engineer for the Missouri Valley Bridge 
and Iron Company, this time in the highway 
department, where he remained until rortr. 
From 1911 to 1915, Mr. Ellingson, together 
with A. B. Kissack, was contracting engineer 
and southern representative of the Midland 
Bridge Company of Kansas City, engaged in 
estimating, designing, and contracting for vari- 
ous classes of engineering structures, principal- 
ly bridges. On September 1, 1915, Mr. Elling- 
son became city engineer of Sherman, Texas; 
and on April 24, 1916, city manager of the 
same place, where he is now serving. 

In January, 1924, Texas Municipalities 
published “City Management in Sherman,” an 
article by Mr. Ellingson dealing with his ex- 
perience as city manager. Mr. Ellingson is an 
associate member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and a member of the Texas 
section of that society. In Sherman he is a 
member of Rotary, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and is a Shriner and a thirty-second degree Ma- 
son. He is also a member of the Elks Club and 
of the Fairview Country Club. Circumstances 
have prevented his attendance at all except one 


of the annual conventions, the one at Asheville 
in 1928. 

Mr. Ellingson was really drafted into the 
city-manager profession. He was city engineer 
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at the time of the resignation of the first city 
manager of Sherman, and the council appoint- 
ed Mr. Ellingson as city manager without con- 
sulting him. Evidently the council was a good 
‘picker,” for he has now been manager of this 
same city for over thirteen years. 

City Manager Ellingson attributes his long 
record to the fact that he has attended strictly 
to the duties of city management and has not 
participated in local politics in any way. Mr. 
Ellingson believes the “council-manager plan 
of government is the best, and until some other 
form of government is evolved and proved to 
be better from a practical standpoint, more 
cities will change to this plan.” 
further, 


He believes, 
that the field is broadening and the 
demand for experienced men increasing. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 
By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
NOTES AND EVENTS 


Cleveland to Vote on Charter Change.— 
On August 20, for the third time in the past two 
years, the voters of Cleveland will vote to either 
rejéct or approve a charter change proposing a re- 
turn to the old mayor-council plan. A committee 
of 141 leaders representing various fields of activ- 
ity was recently organized to defend the council- 
manager plan. The call of the committee stated 
“the adoption of this already twice defeated 
amendment will throw us back into a politically 
controlled government.” The Davis amendment 
on which the referendum will be held proposes a 
new charter which would repeal all of the provi- 
sions of the existing charter with the exception of 
two sections. According to Greater Cleveland, 
published by the Citizens’ League of Cleveland, 
the petitions containing the text of the charter are 
composed of practically the same type as two 
years ago, with most of the typographical errors 
and defects of the first charter amendment. 


Indiana Council-manager Decision Ap- 
pealed.—In upholding the constitutionality of the 
Indiana council-manager law on June 12, the Ma- 
rion superior court stated that the amendment 
which created a new board to conduct the election 
for the new council was valid. The court also held 
that the new Indianapolis election commissioners 
have power to name the precinct election officials. 
The defendants contended that the new board had 
no power to name the officials, but that the old 
rule by which the chairmen of the two major po- 
litical parties named the precinct officials still held. 
The defendants have appealed the case to the In- 
diana Supreme Court, where it is expected that a 
decision will be handed down on August 13. 


Michigan City Managers Discuss City Prob- 
lems.—A large group of Michigan city managers 
met on June 26 at Grand Rapids while attending 
the annual convention of the Michigan Municipal 
League in that city. Details in connection with 
the licensing of bus transportation companies and 
their drivers, the cost and relative merits of vari- 
ous types of dust laying, and methods of garbage 
and junk disposal were the principal subjects un- 
der discussion. L. P. Cookingham, village man- 
ager of Clawson, a Detroit suburb, was elected 
permanent chairman of the Michigan city man- 
agers’ roundtable, which hereafter will meet at 
least twice a year, at the time of the Municipal 
League convention and six months later. 

Harotp D. SMITH 
MicuHican Municipar Leacut 


The Northwest Fire School.—The second 
annual Northwest Fire School will be held in Min- 
neapolis during the week of September 16. This 
school is sponsored by the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities in co-operation with the State In- 
surance Department, the University of Minnesota, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the fire 
marshals of North Dakota and South Dakota, the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, and the General Inspection 
Bureau. At the first fire school, held August, 
1928, 248 men were in attendance. Fire fighting 
and fire prevention problems of the smaller cities 
will be featured in the program this summer. 


Civil Service Assembly to Meet at Ottawa. 
—The annual meeting of the Civil Service As- 
sembly will be held at Ottawa, Canada, the week 
of August 26. The Assembly will consider steps 
by which the Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration can be taken over and made the head- 
quarters’ staff and agency of the Assembly, and 
how the Assembly might co-operate more effec- 
tively in providing technical assistance to person- 
nel agencies. 

The Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion will move its headquarters from Washington, 
D.C., to a building adjacent to the campus of the 
University of Chicago, late in August. The Bu- 
reau will be housed in the same building occupied 
by the International City Managers’ Association. 


Pittsburgh Declines to Become First Fed- 
erated City in America.—A charter providing 
city-county consolidation of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Alleghany County was defeated on June 
25. The charter received a majority vote in Pitts- 
burgh and in the county outside, but failed to get 
the necessary two to one vote in a majority of the 
122 separate cities, boroughs, and townships af- 
fected. Had the charter been adopted Pittsburgh 
would have become the first federated city in 
America, and the third in the world, having been 
preceded by London (1888) and Berlin (1920). 


National Conference of Social Work.—At 
the annual convention of the National Conference 
of Social Work, held in San Francisco in June, the 
subject of unemployment received considerable 
attention. It was brought out that the demand for 
relief and the amount of relief given has increased 
steadily throughout the past five or six years 
Another interesting subject was that of social work 
statistics. It was reported that the advance being 
made by all of the large cities in keeping reliable 
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statistics on social work is making possible the 
comparison between cities of the amount of relief 
given in proportion to the population. 


Comptrollers and Accountants Meet.—The 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the International 
Association of Comptrollers and Accounting Offi- 
cers was held in Chicago, June 25 to 27, inclusive. 
The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: president, C. J. Tulley, city controller, Ot- 
tawa, Canada; treasurer, R. F. X. Dooley, chief 
bookkeeper, New Rochelle, New York; and secre- 
tary, Carl H. Chatters, city auditor, Flint, Michi- 
gan. Much time at the convention was devoted to 
questions affecting the financial officers of cities. 
Special emphasis was placed on the subject of 
“Uniformity in Municipal Accounting and Re- 
porting.” 


Ashtabula, Ohio, to Vote on Amendments 
to Charter—Five amendments to the Ashtabula 
city charter will be submitted to the voters at the 
general election in November. The amendments 
have been prepared by a citizens’ charter revision 
committee. In brief, they provide for (1) the elec- 
tion of seven councilmen at large and the abolish- 
ment of proportionate representation; (2) increas- 
ing the term of councilmen from two to four years, 
and providing for overlapping terms; (3) the 
filing of written charges, and public hearings, if 
demanded by a dismissed city manager, city so- 
licitor, or city auditor; (4) decreasing the num- 
ber of qualified electors who may initiate a recall 
election from 75 per cent to 25 per cent, and (5) 
increasing the salaries of councilmen from $100 
to $600 per year. 


School for Commercial Organization Ex- 
ecutives Offered at Northwestern University.— 
The ninth annual session of the National School 
for Commercial and Trade Organization Execu- 
tives will be held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, from August 4 to 17. Courses 
of special interest to students of local government 
include: street and highway traffic, fire preven- 
tion, town planning and zoning, state and local tax- 
ation, and city and regional planning. A course in 
government dealing with present day conditions 
and tendencies will be given by Dr. A. R. Hatton, 
professor of political science, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Committee on Convention Attendance.— 
Bert C. Wells, chairman of the committee on 
membership and attendance at the Fort Worth 
Convention, has announced the personnel of his 
committee and the territory they are to represent, 
as follows: John N. Edy, California; A. M. Wil- 
son, Colorado, Arizona, Montana, and Utah; Wil- 
liam A. Holt, Connecticut; Welton A. Snow, Flor- 
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ida; E. C. Garvin, Georgia; H. L. Woolhiser, 
Illinois; Albert R. Couden, Indiana; P. F. Hop- 
kins, Iowa; A. W. Seng, Kansas; James E. Barlow, 
Maine; C. A. Bingham, Massachusetts; F. R. 
Buechner, Michigan; C. C. Ludwig, Minnesota; 
W. O. Garrett, Missouri; L. A. Goines, Nebraska; 
John P. Broome, New Jersey; Robert Lee Cooper, 
New Mexico; Stephen B. Story, New York; 
P. P. Pilcher, North Carolina; Charles A. Carran, 
Ohio; S. P. Malone, Oklahoma and Arkansas; 
George Garrett, Oregon; H. F. Burkholder, Penn- 
sylvania; D. Lewis Husbands, South Carolina; 
J. P. Soderstrum, South Dakota; F. L. Cloud, 
Tennessee; O. E. Carr, Texas; Roy M. Wilcomb, 
Vermont; Roy S. Braden, Virginia; W. M. Healy, 
West Virginia; C. M. Osborn, Wisconsin; George 
W. Thompson, Canada. 


With the City Managers.—H. F. McE.roy, 
city manager of Kansas City, Missouri, is mailing 
out with the tax receipts a letter in which he an- 
nounces a reduction of over five per cent in the 
1929 tax rate. He also points out that the deficit 
on May 1, 1926, totaling nearly $5,000,000, has 
been paid; that the city has had a surplus each 
year since he went into office in 1926; and that 
the amount in the sinking fund has increased 
$2,250,000 in the past three years. 

C. O. SHERRILL, city manager of Cincinnati, 
in transmitting the 1930 budget to the city council 
recently, pointed out that the total operating bud- 
get amounted to $54,000 less than the 1929 budget. 
The 1930 tax rate will be $8.86. The tax rate for 
1929 was $9.40, and for 1928, $10.36. A series of 
forty-seven radio talks on city problems, inaugu- 
rated some months ago by Mr. SHERRILL, was 
recently concluded. Most of the talks were given 
by department heads. 

WriuiaM E. O’Brien, city manager of Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, presented a paper at the spring 
meeting of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, held in Milwaukee, in July, in which he 
outlined the method followed in his city in carry- 
ing out the city plan on the “pay as you go” basis. 
This plan of financing was put into effect in 1922. 

Harry A. KLvEGEL, city manager of Sacra- 
mento, California, reports that he has instituted a 
course in police markmanship to which he has also 
invited the local banks to send their special offi- 
cers and guards. According to a local paper, op- 
erating expenditures for the first quarter of the 
year were held down to nearly $40,000 less than 
the budget appropriation for that period. 

According to a local newspaper, H. G. Crow, 
city manager of St. Joseph, Michigan, during the 
first six months of 1929 has effected a saving of 
$20,000 over the amount spent in the same period 
in 1928. This was done through the careful pur- 
chasing of materials and supplies. The paper also 
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states that the outstanding debt was reduced by 
$32,000. 

GeorceE D. FArIrTRACE, city manager of Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, recently made public a report cov- 
ering the first year of the council-manager form 
of government in that city. It shows that the city 
had an unencumbered cash balance of $127,557 as 
compared with a deficit of $297,000 existing when 
the council-manager plan went into effect last 
year. 

The News-Messenger, a local paper, recently 
carried an article by H. J. GREASER, city manager 
of Marshall, Texas, in which was outlined the 
benefits of the new budget system, the accomplish- 
ments of 1928, and a program of future improve- 
ments. 

According to the budget for the fiscal year 
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1929-30, F. R. BUECHNER, city manager of Glad- 
stone, Michigan, has reduced the city’s debt from 
$122,500, to $54,000, or fifty-five per cent in six 
years, in spite of a large improvement program. 

A newspaper report states that Atchison, 
Kansas, has reduced the bonded debt outstanding 
from $1,261,530, in 1921, to $553,000, in 1929. 
A tax reduction has been effected each year since 
1921, with a further reduction promised for next 
year. A. W. SENG has been the city manager for 
the past two years. His predecessor was Bert C. 
WELLS, now city manager of Wichita, Kansas. 

J. H. BENDER, city manager of Duncan, Okla- 
homa, reports that money in the sinking fund on 
which the local banks pay the city three per cent 
interest is being used to retire bonds on which the 
city pays six per cent interest. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Big Spring, Texas.—V. R. Smitham, city 
manager of Lufkin, Texas, since June, 1926, at a 
salary of $4,500, was appointed city manager of 
Big Spring on July 1, at a salary of $5,000. 


Largo, Florida.—Cleve F. Smith was ap- 
pointed city manager of Largo, June 22, at a salary 
of $2,400. He succeeds W. M. Healy, who be- 
came city manager of Logan, West Virginia, on 
July 1. 


Lufkin, Texas.—Wayne B. Tiner, city en- 
gineer of San Angelo, was appointed city manager 
of Lufkin, at a salary of $4,200, effective August 
15. 


Newton, Kansas.—A. G. Lindgren, mayor of 
Newton since last April, recently resigned and 
was appointed city manager to succeed Michael 
Roseberry, who has served as city manager for 


the past two years, at a salary of $5,000 a year. 
The salary of Mr. Lindgren will be $3,600. 


Redwood City, California.—E. A. Rolison, 
municipal engineer with offices in San Francisco, 
was appointed city manager of Redwood City ef- 
fective July 1, at a salary of $4,800. Mr. Rolison 
was at one time city manager of Redding, Cali- 
fornia. 


Sterling, Kansas.—Carl O. Johnson, city 
clerk of Beloit, Kansas, was appointed city man- 
ager of Sterling at a salary of $2,700, effective 
July 18. 


Sturgis, Michigan.—Richard Biehl, who has 
held managerships in Westerville, Ohio, and Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, returned to the profession on 
June 17, when he was appointed city manager of 
Sturgis. He succeeds O. O. Johnson. 


ELECTIONS 


Casper, Wyoming.—The referendum on the 
council-manager plan, held on June 25, resulted in 
a three to one vote against the plan, 2,731 voting 
against the plan and 863 for it. Only about one- 
half of the qualified voters went to the polls. 


Middletown, New York.—The referendum 
on June 25 on the adoption of the council-manager 
plan resulted in a vote of 1,475 against the plan 
and 1,076 for it. This was the fourth time in the 
past seven years that the council-manager plan 
has been voted down in this city. 


Shawnee, Oklahoma.—On June 18, the 
council-manager plan was adopted by a ten to one 
vote. The new charter has already been signed by 
the governor and at a primary election on July 9, 
candidates favoring the council-manager plan were 
nominated for the council. 


West Alexandria, Ohio.—The council-man- 
ager plan was defeated on June 17 by a vote of 116 
to 30. 


CITIES STUDYING THE PLAN 


Altus, Oklahoma.—The local Chamber of 
Commerce has initiated a campaign for the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan. 


Appleton, Wisconsin——The Chamber of 
Commerce is now promoting a campaign for the 
council-manager plan. 
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Delaware, Ohio.—In accordance with a mo- 
tion adopted by the Civitan Club, Mayor F. C. 
Johnson has appointed a committee to investigate 
the different forms of city government and report 
to the council. There is considerable agitation for 
the council-manager plan, according to local 


papers. 


Geneva, Ohio.—Mayor G. C. Webster has 
reopened the campaign for the council-manager 
plan. The mayor was reported as saying that the 
increasing responsibilities placed on a mayor, de- 
manding more of his time, together with the 
growth of city functions, makes it imperative that 
a city manager be secured. 


Hood River, Oregon.—The Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed a committee to conduct 
a campaign for the council-manager plan. 


Idabel, Oklahoma.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce is opening a campaign to secure the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan. 


Lorain, Ohio.—In a long editorial, the Lo- 
rain Journal presents strong arguments in favor 
of a change to the council-manager plan. This 
paper states that the people must consider this 
change in the near future. 


St. Paul, Minnesota.—The Association of 
Commerce is planning a campaign for the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan. A charter has 
been prepared and public hearings are being held 
by the charter commission, which expects to adopt 
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the proposed charter in the near future, and take 
steps to submit it to the voters. 


Steubenville, Ohio.—Petitions proposing the 
adoption of the council-manager plan are being cir- 
culated. According to the local newspaper a spe- 
cial election probably will be held before Novem- 
ber. 


Wellston, Ohio.—In answer to an editorial, 
entitled, “Shall Wellston Have a City Manager?”, 
published in a local newspaper, a large number of 
citizens have expressed their desire for a change. 
It is reported that a citizens’ committee will be 
apointed to make a study of the council-manager 
plan. 


Wooster, Ohio.—The city council authorized 
Clyde Miller, mayor, to name a committee of five 
citizens to study the council-manager plan, with 
a view to determining whether it could operate 
successfully in Wooster. The committee will sub- 
mit a report to the council in the near future. 


Vancouver, British Columbia.—The Asso- 
ciated Property Owners of Vancouver is organizing 
for a campaign to secure the adoption of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Enabling legislation obtained 
after a campaign in 1925 is unsatisfactory in that 
the line of demarcation between the duties of the 
city manager and the council are not sufficiently 
defined to prevent political interference with the 
city manager. The intention of the new campaign 
is to get the provincial legislation to pass a new 
council-manager act. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS" 


Chicago. A More Intimate View of Urban Politics. 

By CHarLes Epwarp MERRIAM. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1929. 305 pages. 

When political philosophers become aldermen, 
perfect city government may not immediately re- 
sult, but at least much light is let in upon some 
very dark places. When the same philosophers re- 
cord their experiences in books, the rest of us see 
much that would otherwise be hidden. 

Here is one of the most complete and round- 
ed-out sketches of the “total situation” in the pol- 
itics of a single large city that has ever come into 
English print. In fact, in its scope and method it 
breaks new ground, and all students of public af- 
fairs will be thankful to its author. 

Its major emphasis, as indicated, is on poli- 
tics, for it aims to be a “more intimate view” of 
that realm. In one sense the term politics is nar- 
rowly construed, for there is little attention given 
to the details of governmental structure or of the 
laws under which the city operates. In another di- 
rection the term is given a broad meaning, since 
every major factor in the social situation is 
sketched in with a few bold strokes. We see mas- 
sive groups of the foreign born, of negroes, of 
peoples of different religions, marching by im- 
pressively. We see the parties, the ward heelers, 
the grafters, the thugs, and the bosses, and learn 
something of the way in which they live. We be- 
hold, also, the true leaders in politics and in busi- 
ness affairs, the numerous organizations which 
labor for uplift, the conduct of primaries and elec- 
tions, the workings of the city council “from with- 
in,’ and the ways of several mayors. The great 
fire, the World’s Fair, the majestic city plan, the 
high buildings, the school system, and the munici- 
pal court are not neglected. In short here we see, 
as in a panorama, Chicago politics and adminis- 
tration in a realistic setting of personalities, social 
forces, and physical surroundings. 

Our author closes a fine chapter on “Some 
Chicago Leaders” with a few paragraphs identify- 
ing the city with the man. “There is something of 
Thompson in Chicago,” he says, and of Deneen 
and of Harrison and others; and there is something 
of Chicago in each of them. So, too, we may say, 
there is something of Merriam in Chicago, and 
something of Chicago in Merriam. For this study 
of Chicago is not only intimate; it is reminiscent 
and partly autobiographical; and Merriam, while 
he has himself been molded to some extent by this 
upstart Titan among cities, has been not the least 
powerful and influential of the individuals who 
have molded it. In him we see the Chicago of dar- 
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ing political experiments, and of equally bold and 
sweeping social analysis and research. In him we 
see, in fact, the political mind of Chicago brooding 
over itself and its own ways, endeavoring to pierce 
the veil of its future; and then, arousing from its 
apparent inactivity to attack with courage, vigor, 
and intelligence the pressing problems of the day. 
In his own shrewd, genial, hopeful, and active 
spirit we see much of the best spirit of his city. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


State Admnistrative Supervision Over Cities in the 
United States. By ScHUYLER C. WALLACE. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1928.| 
Pp. 288. ) 
The reviewer is deprived of the task of judi- 

ciously pointing out “limitations” in the study, 

For the task is performed, albeit too drastically, 

by the author himself. He does it by defining the 

scope of the study. The volume neither purports 
to be a manual of administration nor an exami-| 
nation of procedure in forty-eight states. Super-| 
visory relations are secreted by the actual pro- 
cedure in state and local administration. And] 
procedure wraps itself around local problems and 
takes nourishment and form from the issue of 
the conflict between an inherited ideology of gov- 
ernment and accommodations practical to the day. | 

Dr. Wallace outlines the mechanism of procedure.| 

He clearly indicates the problems. The volume, 

however, is not sociological in the sense that it] 

springs from the context of working government} 
nor does it bear the strong coloring of local soil.! 

The sociological analysis, which in truth is the ad- 

ministrative analysis, will be done when the ad- 

ministrative study pushes its roots further into 
the ground. “And how!” Like Jimmy Walker, 
the reviewer would prefer to take bookings and! 
sail from Hoboken to Europe for the summer. The} 
canvas is almost too big for execution by one man | 

Dr. Wallace has colored his picture with what 

pigment is available. 
He does more. So sharply does he differen- 

tiate between the modes of supervision that the 
reader carries forward in his mind, as he reads the 
book, the various threads presenting the supervi- 





sory methods of reports, inspection, grants-in-aid, 
review, ordinances, and allied devices. Less clarity 
on the part of the author and the reader would fall 
aground in a maze of tangled schemes embodied 

‘Books reviewed in these columns may be or- 


dered from Puspitic MANAGEMENT, 923 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago 
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1929] 
in the statutes of forty-eight states. Only the 
reader does not fall. 

The reviewer hesitates to select for special 
recommendation the entirely admirable chapters 
which summarize Dr. Wallace’s findings. For the 
entire book is a summary. One of the two sum- 
mary chapters is termed a “Summary and Conclu- 
sion.” It deals factually with the present extent 
to which supervision through administrative me- 
chanism supplements or substitutes for legislative 
control of cities. The other chapter, called “Prin- 
ciples of Administrative Supervision,’ presents 
the devices of administrative agencies by which 
harmonious and effective relations are set up be- 
tween state capitols and city halls. But why pick 


out for mention two chapters of a book which, : 


itself, is a summary of an extensive program of 
research upon which the author is to be congratu- 
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lated at its completion and presentation in an at- 
tractive volume. 

This book is a necessary addition to the li- 
brary of the public official or researcher whose ex- 
perience has made him aware of the results of 
sterile reliance upon legislative fiat. For statutory 
fiat, in practice, is often uninterpreted or misin- 
terpreted by officers unfamiliar with technical or 
legal problems. It is confusing to a public unac- 
quainted with the law and uninformed of the prac- 
tical administration incident to its application. 
Supervisory agencies are essential to illumine 
technical questions, inform the public, advise offi- 
cials, and provide a mechanism, at once human 
and clothed with legal authority, by which the in- 
cidence of local public law will be distributed 
equitably. 

Wy ie KILpatrick 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


Administrative Supervision 

Wallace, Schuyler C., State Administrative 
Supervision Over Cities in the United States. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1928. Pp. 288. 

See Book Review Section, this issue. 
Municipal Administration (General) 

White, Leonard D., “Public Administration, 
1928,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 2 (May, 1929), pp. 427-40. 

This brief but comprehensive survey fur- 
nishes a résumé of the significant developments 
in the field of public administration during the 
year 1928. This digest will call attention only to 
those phases dealing with local government admin- 
istration, and for the sake of convenience they are 
classified according to subject-matter. 

Research.—The research division of the Unit- 
ed States Civil Service Commission made studies 
into the technique of character investigations, of 
oral examinations, and of methods of examining 
engineers. The Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration published tests for food inspector, 
rodman, blacksmith, cottage master and cottage 
matron, addressograph operator, 
housekeeper and baker. The Bureau also pub- 
lished a proposed set of standard rules for a civil 


st orekee} er, 


service commission; made general surveys of per- 
sonnel work in Cincinnati, Cleveland and Detroit; 
and initiated a new series of technical bulletins, 
the first of which is entitled, “Classification and 
Compensation Plans.” Civil service commission- 
ers are recognizing the value of persons trained in 
statistics and in preparing and evaluating tests. 
The « Diego, Cincinnati, Mil- 


ommiussions at 


oan 


waukee, Detroit and Rochester have added such 
persons to their staffs. 

Four new bureaus of governmental research 
were established during the year—Erie County, 
Pennsylvania; Schenectady, New York; Sioux 
City, lowa; and Baltimore, Maryland. The Cleve- 
land, Ohio, bureau has been discontinued, and the 
University of Cincinnati established a municipal 
reference bureau. 

Police —Dr. White views the appointment of 
the Committee on Uniform Crime Records by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, with 
the retention of Bruce Smith of the National In- 
stitute of Public Administration, to develop a sys- 
tem of uniform crime-record keeping as perhaps 
the most significant event coming within the realm 
of criminal justice. 

In the field of police training, the state of 
New York has been divided into eleven zones. 
One police school is designated as the training cen- 
ter in each zone. The State Police School in New 
Jersey has also been made available to municipal 
police. These developments in the field of police 
training suggest to Professor White their repetition 
in such fields as fire fighting, street cleaning, fac- 
tory inspection, special assessment procedure, 
public accounting and the like. He notes the in- 
auguration of a new magazine, the Police Journal, 
which was begun in England during the year. This 
publication has a universal interest as the articles 
apply to police problems in the United States as 
well as in England. The publisher is Philip Allan, 
Quality Court, London. 

Finance —Long-term planning for capital ex- 
penditures has attracted the interest of a number 
of cities, particularly Cincinnati, Providence, Syra- 
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cuse, Schenectady, St. Paul, San Diego, Santa 
Paula, Buffalo, Trenton, Dallas, Milwaukee, White 
Plains. Philip H. Cornick of the National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration is collecting data 
preparatory to an intensive study of special as- 
sessment procedure. The Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research is also making special studies 
in this field. 

Council-manager government.—Dr. White ob- 
serves that twenty-four cities adopted the council- 
manager form of government in 1928 and that 
two cities abandoned the plan during the same pe- 
riod. A contribution to council-manager literature 
was made by John M. Pfiffner, author of The City 
Manager Plan in Iowa. A valuable critical survey 
of five years’ experience with the council-manager 
plan in Cleveland was published by the Cleveland 
Citizens’ League in Greater Cleveland, January 10, 
1920. 

Public welfare —Several treatises were pre- 
pared in the field of public welfare. A Study of 
Public and Private Welfare, Roanoke, Virginia, 
was published by the University of Virginia. F. 
P. Johnson, chief probation officer of Detroit, pre- 
pared a textbook on Probation for Juveniles and 
Adults, and the Kansas City Public Service Insti- 
tute published a report on Charities and Correc- 
tions. 

Public reporting —lIn the field of public re- 
porting two significant books appeared—Govern- 
mental Reporting by Herman C. Beyle, and Re- 
porting Municipal Government by Wylie Kilpat- 
rick. 

Administrative practices.—A significant con- 
tribution to public administration was made by 
John N. Edy, city manager of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, in the publication by him of A Manual of 
Administrative Practice. Dr. White observes that 
if other municipal executives would prepare simi- 
lar treatises dealing with their methods of con- 
ducting public business the total result would be 
of great value. 

Measurement standards —The attempt to de- 
velop measurement standards for municipal gov- 
ernment received a great stimulus by the creation 
of the National Committee on Municipal Stand- 
ards representing the National Municipal League, 
the International City Managers’ Association, and 
the Governmental Research Association. 

Training. —The division of public administra- 
tion of the University of Southern California ini- 
tiated during the year a short course covering 
many phases of municipal administration. 

Literature —Important contributions to the 
literature of public administration include Profes- 
sor Freund’s Administrative Power over Persons 
and Property; William A. Robson, Justice and Ad- 
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ministrative Law ; and the Harvard Studies in Ad- 
ministrative Law. 

The Municipal Administration Service, 261 
Broadway, New York, published seven contribu- 
tions: E. D. Greeneman, Codification of Ordi- 
nances; F. G. Crawford, The Administration of 
the Gasoline Tax in the United States; A. J. Post 
and G. H. McCaffrey, Street Name Signs; Wylie 
Kilpatrick, Reporting Municipal Government ; C. 
H. Chatters, The Enforcement of Real Estate 
Liens ; C. E. Reeves, The Appraisal of Urban Land 
and Buildings; and C. G. Havenner, Photostat 
Recording. Mention is also due H. A. Stone and 
G. E. Stecher, Organization and Operation of a 
Municipal Bureau of Fire Prevention, published 
by the Syracuse School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs. 


Personnel 

Civil Service Assembly, News Bulletin, No. 5. 
(July 1, 1929). 

The following abstracts from the News Bul- 
letin review briefly the recent personnel legislation 
affecting cities. 

Two acts passed by the Minnesota legislature 
permit villages and cities to create personnel agen- 
cies for police departments, and establish an ex- 
amining board to hold competitive tests for the 
election of inspectors in the dairy and food de- 
partments. 

The maintenance of personnel records of all 
city employees in Detroit has been made a man- 
datory duty of the controller and budget bureau. 
The same ordinance also provides the amounts of 
annual increases to be paid under the salary stand- 
ardization plan. Department heads failing to rec- 
commend these increases must set forth their 
reasons in full. 

The voters of the city and county of Denver 
by a vote of 27,000 to 15,000 recently defeated a 
charter amendment to increase the salary scale of 
firemen from $145 and $160 a month to $160 and 
$175. A similar amendment was defeated two 
years ago. 

Upon the basis of actuarial studies, Seattle 
passed an ordinance providing a retirement sys- 
tem for city employees. 

On June 27, Duluth passed an ordinance put- 
ting into effect a plan providing for the classifica- 
tion of positions with the rules for its administra- 
tion. 

After two years’ work, the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors established a classification 
of positions including some 5,200 positions in the 
city and county service. The work was done by 
the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of 
Governmental Research. The plan provides for 
517 classes of positions. 
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Purchasing 

Boffey, L. F., “Business Principles in Public 
Buying’; Ritchie, Albert C., “Centralized Buying 
in Government”; Hafner, R. W., “Reorganizing 
the Purchasing Department in the Borough of 
Queens, New York’’; Nicholson, Joseph W., “Cen- 
tralized Purchasing for Wisconsin’; McAllister, A. 
S., “The Purchase of Goods According to Speci- 
fications.”"—Papers delivered at the convention of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
held at Buffalo in June, 1929, and published in the 
Purchasing Agent, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, June, 1920. 

Mr. Boffey states that in government, ex- 
penditures for material represents about 30 per 
cent of the operating budget. He sets up five prin- 
ciples essential for the improvement of govern- 
mental buying: centralization; a qualified pur- 
chasing agent; adequate organization; reasonable 
authority; and, security of office for the purchas- 
ing agent. 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland gave as his 
basis for believing in centralized purchasing, the 
following reasons: ‘“(1) combines the require- 
ments of all using agencies into purchases of large 
volume, resulting in lower prices; (2) widens com- 
petition. Because of increased volume, more de- 
sirable sources of supply are secured than when 
large numbers of small purchases are made by in- 
dividual using agencies; (3) permits commodity 
standards to be established, thus reducing the 
number and variety of articles purchased; (4) en- 
ables purchases to be made when conditions are 
most favorable for buying; (5) authority for ex- 
penditures for supplies is centered, thus definitely 
fixing responsibility; (6) inspection and approval 
of deliveries and payment of invoices are simpli- 
fied and expedited; (7) through investigation by 
a qualified purchasing agent, it is possible more 
accurately to establish the relation between price 
and quality of commodities.” 

Mr. Hafner outlined the report of a commit- 
tee appointed to survey the Borough of Queens’ 
purchasing department. The report which was pre- 


pared by Russell Forbes covered the following 
items: stimulating competition; facilitating plac- 
ing of larger and fewer orders; improvement in 
specifications and the letting of contracts; speed- 
ing up payments on contracts; facilitating trans- 
fer of supplies, materials, and equipment between 
bureaus. 

Mr. Nicholson explained the important fea- 
tures of the bill providing centralized purchasing 
for Wisconsin. He stated that the bill embodied 
the best principles that have been developed in 
state purchasing. 

Mr. McAllister spoke on the importance of 
purchasing goods according to specifications. He 
told of the work of the United States Bureau of 
Standards and the various other agencies that are 
preparing specifications. 


United States Bureau of Standards, Standards 
Yearbook, 1929. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1929. Pp. 401. 

Standardization is treated under such topics 
as standardizing commercial weights and measures 
devices; the work of the national standardizing 
agencies, the Bureau of Standards, municipal, 
county, and state agencies; and the standardizing 
activities of technical societies and trade associa- 
tions. Tests and standards are set up for a wide 
variety of items. 

According to the Standards Yearbook, cities 
formulating their own specifications make free use 
of recognized specifications of various technical 
societies, especially those of the American Water- 
works’ Association, American Society of Municipal 
Improvements, and the Federal Government. 
Some cities maintain and operate their own test- 
ing laboratories, while others engage college lab- 
oratories, commercial agencies, and state highway 
department laboratories to do acceptance testing. 

In a survey of council-manager cities made by 
the Bureau of Standards, it was found that with 
very few exceptions these cities are using the spe- 
cification method of purchasing. 





improvement. 


Purchasing in Federal, State and Standardization 
ocal Governments 


Administration of the Purchasing 


CLOTH-BOUND BOOK 





The first comprehensive book on public purchasing 


GOVERNMENTAL PURCHASING - By Russell Forbes 


This book presents a composite of the best existing practice in governmental purchasing, and recommendations for its 


Illustrative forms for all steps in the purchasing procedure are given and described in a way to make the information 
applicable for the setting up of a new purchasing system or the revision of an existing one in any city government. 
The writer is the leading authority in this field and presents the results of years of study, including a representative set | 
of statutes, questions for the examination and selection of purchasing agents, salary standards, and the like 
his book should be in the hands of every city purchasing agent. It was reviewed in the July issue of Pustic MANAGEMENT. 


CONTENTS 


Determination of Purchase 
Requirements 
Office Purchase Negotiation 
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Send Orders to: Public Management 
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Recreation 

Gardner, Ella. Public Dance Halls, Their 
Regulation and Place in the’ Recreation of Ado- 
lescents, U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau publication No. 189. Washington, 19209. 
Pp. 57. 

This report consists of an analysis of state 
laws and city ordinances regulating public dances 
and dance halls, and a description of the methods 
developed for the administration of such laws or 
ordinances in fifteen cities. A brief report on the 
character of public recreation as it affects the 
dance hall problem in cities together with exten- 
sive recreation programs is also included. 


Urban Politics 


Merriam, Charles E., Chicago. A More Inti- 
mate View of Urban Politics. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 19209. Pp. 305. 

See Book Review Section, this issue. 


ANNUAL REporTS RECEIVED 


Bettendorf, Iowa. Report of the City Man- 
ager, for the year 1928. Pp. 16. 

Cape May City, New Jersey. Third Annual 
Report of the City Manager, March 1, 1929. Pp. 
40. 

Clawson, Michigan. Annual Report of the 
Village Manager, for the year ending December 
31, 1928. Pp. so. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. Annual Report 
for the Year Ending December 31, 1928. Pp. 72. 

Decatur, Georgia. Annual Report of the City 
of Decatur for the Years 1927-28. Pp. 24. 

Detroit, Michigan. Sixty-third Annual Re- 
port of the Police Department, 1298. Pp. 28. 

Hamilton, Ohio. Annual Report of the City 
of Hamilton, 1928. Pp. oo. 

Staunton, Virginia. Twenty-first Annual Re- 
port of the City of Staunton, for the year ending 
March 31, 1920. 

Syracuse, New York. “Story of the Year,” 
the annual report of the City of Syracuse, for the 
year ending December 31, 1928. Pp. 64. 

Toledo, Ohio. Annual Report of the Divi- 
sion of Health, 1928. Published as supplement to 
the Toledo City Journal, June 8, 1929. Pp. 24. 





WANTED—A CITY MANAGER 
The City Commission of Fernandina, Florida, expects to 


appoint a City Manager, September 1, 1929. Must be a 
Civil Engineer. Application should be addressed to the | 


Mayor 
PATRICK C. KELLY 


Mayor-Commissioner 














For Practical Experience Read: 


“Public 


Administration” 


The Quarterly Journal of the 
(British) Institute of Public 
Administration 


CONTENTS OF RECENT 
NUMBERS HAVE 
INCLUDED: 


Some Problems of Local Government 


(a) Types of Administrative Organization 
in Local Government 


By I. G. Gibbon, C. B. E., D. Sc. 


(b) Internal Organization of Local Author- 
ities 
By Andrew Grierson, J. P., S. S. C., 
Sir Henry S. Keith, H. A. Millington, 
O. B. E., Sir Walter Raine, M. P., and 
W. E. Whyte. 


(c) Central Bodies for Local Purposes 


By Arthur Collins and W. J. Hadfield, 
M.1.C.E. 


(d) Examinations for Local Officials 


By J. W. Dickins, L. C. Evans, Herman 
Finer, D. Sc. (Econ.), and L. Hill. 


Whole Life Service for Public Officials 


By Sir Stanley M. Leathes, K. C. B., 
and A. M. Oliver, O. B. E. 


Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O. M.: The Man 
and His Work 
By the Rt. Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallo- 
don, K. G. 
Sir Charles Harris, G. B. E., K. C. B. 
Sir H. Frank Heath, G. B. E., K. C. B. 
sar i Schuster, G. C. B., C. V. O., 


Price in America $1.00 the issue 
(Annual Subscription $4.00) 
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